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department also contains salt, copper, and
coal mines, and has a few industries, such as
tanning, distilling, brewing, and brickmaking.
Bogota is the chief center of importation;
p. 600,000.

Cuneiform, the name for the style of writ-
ing which was commonly in use. In ancient
times, in Babylonia and Assyria. When the
early users of the script entered Babylonia,
they found themselves in a country abound-
ing in clay; and instead of scratching the
characters on the surface, they impressed
them, line by line, with the edge of a stick
cut perfectly straight, the portion formed
with the end of the stick or stilus having a
tendency to become impressed deeper than
the rest. Lines thick at the top and on the
left became the rule, giving birth to a series
of characters formed of cones or wedges
called by the Akkadian and Semitic Baby-
lonian users of the script 'fingers.' With what
nation the cuneiform system of writing origi-
nated admits, in the opinion of most Assyrio-
iogists, of little or no doubt. The characters
were originally hieroglyphics, and these have
meanings agreeing with the words of the
Sumerian language.

The Sumerian system of writing, as it has
been handed down to us, was: to express
all nouns and verbs by means of ideographs,
certain characters, used syllabically, being em-
ployed to show the relations of case, and
the subject, object (both direct and indirect),
and number of the verbs. As the ideographs
often stand for several words of similar
meaning, a character used syllabically as
'phonetic complement* generally indicates
which word to read. When used in Semitic,
Babylonian or Assyrian the system is simi-
lar, but differs on account of the different
nature of the language for which it is em-
ployed.

The cuneiform system of writing spread
first to Elam, which was in the early times a
Babylonian province. It was also used at an
early date in Cappadocia and the neighbor-
hood, spreading southward (or westward
from Babylonia) to the e. Mediterranean
coastlands generally. Assyria, having been a
Babylonian ' colony, naturally adopted the
script, and from the Assyrians the ancient
Armenians borrowed it, somewhat modifying
the form. It will thus be seen that it was
the principal means of communication and
the chief literary vehicle. By its means Baby-
lonian literature must have become known,
through the scribes, to the people of those
districts generally. However, before the in-

comparably simpler alphabet known as Phoe-
nician the exceedingly complicated system of
writing of the Babylonians and Assyrians
was bound to give way. After the period
to which the Tell-el-Amarna tablets belong
no native cuneiform inscriptions were, to all
appearance, produced in Palestine and its
neighborhood. The Aramaic form of the so-
calied Phoenician appear in Syria about the
8th century B.C., and spread to Babylonia
and Assyria, but it never took the place of
cuneiform so long as the independence of
those countries lasted. When the script finally
ceased to be used is unknown. The origin of
the alphabet of the old Persian scribes has
still to be found. To all appearance it had
an independent origin, the writing of the
characters with wedge-shaped lines being due
to Babylonian influence, and also, like the
script of Babylonia, to the convenience of
this system for writing on clay tablets, and
its suitableness for monumental inscriptions.
The great importance of old Persian cunei-
form is that, being the simplest of the three
scripts in use in the dominions of the Persian
kings, it was the means whereby Grotefend,
at the beginning of the igth century, laid the
foundation of cuneiform decipherment. Tak-
ing the words for Darius, Xerxes, 'great/
'king,' etc., in the Persian inscriptions, he read
into them their ancient Persian forms, and,
by comparing the consonants, found himself
in possession of a portion of the Persian
cuneiform alphabet. Grotefend was followed
by Burnouf, 1836, a learned Zend scholar,
Lassen, and others. The material acquired by
Sir Henry Rawlinson when, in 1836-7, he
took paper impressions of the great inscrip-
tion of Darius at Behistun, gave him a great
advantage over other scholars. See Rogers,
History of Babylonia and Assyria, 1915; E.
A. W. Budge, Rise and Progress of Assy rial-
ogy, 1925; and papers in The Journal of the
Royal, Asiatic Society.
Cunene, river in Angola, Portuguese W.
Africa, rises on the plateau of Benguella and
flows through Mossamedes to the frontier of
German s.w* Africa, where it turns westward
to the sea.
Cuneo. (i.) Province of N. Italy, belong-
ing to Piedmont. Cattle breeding is of great
importance, and cheese is made. There are
several mineral springs, as at Valdieri; p.
about 638,235. (2.) Town and episc. see of
Italy, cap. of above prov.; has a (restored)
cathedral, a 12th-century church, and nar-
row streets, with mediaeval 'houses. The peo-
ple make silk, cotton, nnd paper. Owing to